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A  Morning  Wish 

']f  HE  sun  is  just  rising  on  the  morning  of  another 
day,  the  first  day  of  a  new  year.  What  can  I  wish 
that  this  day,  this  year,  may  bring  to  me?  Nothing 
that  shall  make  the  world  or  others  poorer,  nothing 
at  the  expense  of  other  men;  but  just  those  few  things 
which  in  their  coming  do  not  stop  with  me,  but  touch 
me  rather,  as  they  pass  and  gather  strength: 

A  few  friends  who  understand  me,  and  yet  remain 
my  friends, 

A  work  to  do  which  has  real  value  without  which  the 
world  would  feel  the  poorer. 

A  return  for  such  work  small  enough  not  to  tax 
unduly  any  one  who  pays. 

A  mind  unafraid  to  travel,  even  though  the  trail 
be  not  blazed. 

An  understanding  heart. 

A  sight  of  the  eternal  hills  and  unresting  sea,  and 
of  something  beautiful  the  hand  of  man  has  made. 

A  sense  of  humor  and  the  power  to  laugh. 

A  little  leisure  of  quiet,  silent  meditation.  The 
sense  of  the  presence  of  God. 

And  the  patience  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  these 
things,  with  the  wisdom  to  know  them  when  they 
come. — 

— R.  W.  Hunt. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  AMERICAN  YOUTH 


nPHE  world  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  mass 
civilization — language  understood  by  all; 
schools  and  libraries  for  all;  music  sung  by 
all;  automobiles  for  all;  scenic  treasures  shared 
by  all;  electric  power  for  all;  beautiful  homes 
for  all:  science  in  the  service  of  all;  security 
for  all. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  these  areas  of 
widening  opportunity  in  mass  civilization  sug- 
gests the  call  for  new  leadership  and  new  forms 
of  service.  What  people  most  need  is  a  great- 
er self-respect,  a  higher  inspiration,  a  more 
discriminating  sense  of  values,  and  a  will  to 
self -discipline.  The  discipline  of  ignorance, 
drudge,  and  circumstance  must  yield  to  high 
purpose,  to  careful  planning,  to  skillful  per- 
formance, to  abiding  idealism,  to  that  sustained 
personal  cultivation  which  fills  the  whole  life 
with  the  true,  the  good  and  the  beautiful. 

In  attempting  to  forsee  the  future  of  Amer- 
ican youth  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  in 
the  limited  terms  of  today's  confusion  and 
disaster  before  and  we  can  see  now  that  salva- 
tion lay  in  refusing  to  accept  them.  People 
moved  on  because  they  wanted  something  better, 
and  because  they  had  the  ambition  and  the 
courage  to  plan  and  labor. 

The  future  of  youth  is  in  their  own  hands. 
Needs  are  everywhere.  Each  need  is  an  oppor- 
tunity. It  can  be  turned  into  employment  for 
someone  who  will  meet  that  need.  The  young 
people  who  are  willing  to  set  high  standards 
in  their  own  lives  and  to  give  leadership  to 
others,  will  be  the  first  to  find  themselves. 
Their  power  will  grow  with  use.  This  new 
leadership  is  needed  in  every  vocation  and 
area  of  life.  Teachers  and  others  who  work 
with  young  people  can  perform  no  greater 
service  than  to  guide  them  to  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  their  own  gifts  and  to  help  them 
visualize  the  needs  which  exist  around  them. 

A  few  points  are  fundamental. 

( 1 )  Personal  excellence  and  attractiveness 
are  important  as  a  foundation  for  employment 
of  any  kind. 

(2)  Acquaintances  and  friendship  play  a 
large  part  in  obtaining  employment.  Everyone 
should  learn  to  make  and  keep  worthy  friends. 

(3)  Unemployment  must  be  taken  up  large- 
ly by  expansion  in  services  such  as  teaching, 
health,  recreation,  and  the  fine  arts,  rather 
than  in  material  production  where  science  is 
reducing  the  labor  factor. 

(4)  Those  individuals  will  be  sure  of  em- 
ployment who  develop  the  power  to  create 
new  type  of  work  by  persistent  planning  com- 
bined with  the  power  to  lead  others  to  cooper- 
ate in  worthy  new  undertakings. 


(5)  This  is  an  age  of  high  specialization 
requiring  the  individual  who  takes  up  a  special 
line  to  be  almost  perfect  in  it.  For  example, 
the  airplane  mechanic  must  guarantee  the 
perfect  operation  of  every  airplane  he  sends 
into  the  skies  or  run  the  risk  of  causing  death. 

(6)  Occupations  that  seem  to  be  over- 
crowded are  not  really  so,  especially  on  their 
higher  levels  and  there  is  almost  no  occupation 
where  exceptional  excellence  and  skill  will  not 
win  a  place. 

(7)  The  individual  particularly  during 
his  early  years,  should  attach  more  importance 
to  his  personal  growth  on  the  job  than  to  the 
wages  received. 

(8)  Parasitic  employment — such  as  liquor, 
gambling,  unwholesome,  recreation  —  destroy 
character  and  lead  to  eventual  unhappiness 
no  matter  how  much  money  they  may  yield 
for  a  time. 

(9)  The  individual  who  does  not  find  em- 
ployment can  turn  that  fact,  regardless  of  age, 
into  an  asset  by  using  it  to  build  up  his  know- 
ledge and  skill.  Schooling  today  should  end 
only   with  satisfactory  employment. 

(10)  Both  young  men  and  women  on  tak- 
ing up  employment  should  work  out  a  savings 
program  which  will  later  help  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  home. 

(11)  The  quality  of  one's  life  is  more  im- 
portant than  any  particular  occupation  or 
place  of  residence.  Evetyone  should  seek  to 
live  where  he  can  be  his  best  and  can  do  most 
for  his  family.  A  low  income  in  a  worthy  com- 
munity may  mean  much  more  than  a  high 
income  in  a  locality  where  family  life  would 
be  seriously  handicapped. 

(12)  In  both  life  and  work  a  positive, 
happy,  and  hopeful  attitude  is  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  achievement. 

The  United  States  Census  divides  occupations 
into  groups.  Those  employed  in  1930  in 
these   occupations  in   round  numbers  were: 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries, 
over  14  million 

Agriculture  over   10  million 

Trade,  over  6  million 

Domestic  and  personal  service,  nearly  5 
million 

Transportation,  nearly  4  million 
Professional  services,  3  !4  million 
Public    service,   nearly    a  million 
Forestry  and  fishing,  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
These  can  be  subdivided  into  literally  thou- 
sands of  special  jobs.     In  the   end  everyone 
who  does  not  wish  to  depend  upon  the  uncer- 
tainties  of   chance   must   decide   what  use  he 
will    make    of    himself,    what    preparation  he 
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will  make  for  his  career,  and  how  he  will  go 
about  getting  started.  There  are  great  oppor- 
tunities today  in  almost  every  worthy  walk 
of  life.  Let  youth  consider  a  few  of  the  more 
important  occupations  having  in  mind  especial- 
ly the  factors  of  pioneering  and  leadership. 

The  courage  of  the  pioneer  is  what  America 
needs  now.  The  future  of  the  American 
youth  depends  on  the  willingness  of  today's 
leadership  to  awaken  and  arouse  youth.  It  is 
not  resources  we  lack,  either  material  or  human. 
It  is  the  will  to  be  and  the  will  to  learn.  Let 
the  youth  who  aspires  to  a  great  future  for  him- 
self and  his  country  prepare  himself  in  the 
spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  his  day  will  come.  The  weaklings 
who  cannot  meet  the  higher  standards  will  fall 
by  the  way  but  real  leadership  will  make  its 
place. — Jay  Elmer  Morgan,  in  the  N.  E.  A. 
Journal. 


TEACHING  THE  DEAF 

'X'HE  general  public  does  not  fully  under- 
stand  the  difficulties  that  are  daily  en- 
countered in  the  process  of  educating  the  deaf, 
especially  the  congenitally  deaf,  or  those  who 
were  born  so  and  come  to  us  at  school  age 
without  any  conception  of  language.  But  even 
one  short  visit  to  a  classroom  composed  of  deaf 
children  should  convince  any  one  of  the  tragedy 
of  the  situation,  and  the  impending  miracle  of 
redemption  that  is  slowly  being  brought  into 
realization;  thus  promising  to  the  world,  to 
the  community  useful  independent  lives  instead 
of  dependent  burdens.  And  to  bring  about 
these  changes,  how  many  people  ever  give  a 
thought  to  the  necessary  academic  and  psycho- 
logical preparation  that  must  be  exacted  of  the 
teacher  who  assumes  the  task  of  this  great 
burden?  Teachers  of  hearing  children  meet 
the  requirements  of  an  academic  education 
and  certification  of  a  teachers'  college  and  are 
■able  to  conduct  classes  because,  through  the 
spoken  word,  the  hearing  children  gain  know- 
ledge. The  flow  of  language  through  their  ears 
continues  even  after  school  dismissal.  Not  so 
with  the  deaf.  Acquirement  must  be  through 
visual  means.  And  to  generate  in  the  brain 
of  a  deaf  child  the  understanding  of  language, 
not  heard,  is  the  herculean  task  of  the  teacher 
of  the  deaf.  To  be  able  to  reach  this  under- 
standing of  the  deaf  child  through  visual  means, 
one  first  of  all  must  necessarily  be  what  may 
be  termed  "an  unusually  gifted  person"  who 
has  sympathetic  understanding,  infinite  patience, 
surplus  energy,  aptitude  and  a  fine  sense  of  the 
worthiness  of  self  sacrifice  in  matters  affecting 
the  development  into  usefulness  of  a  little 
known  and  afflicted  fraction  of  the  human  race. 

Aside  from  the  above  attributes  that  are 
absolutely  necessary  in  a  teacher  of  the  deaf, 
there  are  other  important  factors  involved  if 
real  teaching,  through  the  necessary  visual 
means,  is  to  be  accomplished.  After  academic 
preparation,  years  of  actual  experience  with  the 
deaf  child  is  required.  This  involves  associa- 
tion with  deaf  on  the  playground,  in  the  dormi- 
tory, in  the  dining  room,  at  socials,  in  the  class- 


room and  at  other  times  in  the  waking  hours  of 
the  deaf  child.  -A  knowledge  of  the  psychology 
of  the  deaf  child  then  is  absorbed  and  the 
work  of  enlightenment  is  ready  to  be  put  into 
operation.  Knowledge  of  the  psychology  of 
the  deaf  child  is  not  acquired  immediately.  It 
is  a  slow,  tedious  study  that  can  be  accomplished 
only  after  many  years  of  faithful  endeavor. 
So  slow  is  the  understanding  of  what  to  do  in 
the  classroom,  composed  of  these  handicapped 
children,  that  to  this  writer  of  thirty-flve  years 
experience  with  deaf  children,  a  really  effective 
teacher  is  not  entirely  moulded  to  the  fine  art 
and  science  of  the  varied  situations  that  confront 
a  teacher  of  the  deaf  in  his  daily  classroom 
contacts  until  ten  or  even  fifteen  years  of  con- 
tinuous study  and  labor  have  been  left  behind. 
The  longer  he  remains  in  the  work,  the  more 
valuable  is  he  to  the  school  and  the  deaf  child. 
He  has,  after  years  of  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  physical  and  mental  processes  of  the  deaf 
child,  emerged  from  the  unknown  into  the 
finished  product. 

A  fine  testimonial  to  the  teacher  of  the  deaf 
comes  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
minds  that  ever  engaged  in  the  work.  This 
man  is  at  present  professor  of  psychology  in  a 
southern  university.  He  is  Dr.  Harry  F.  Best, 
graduate  of  Center  College,  Kentucky  and  of  the 
Normal  Department  of  Gallaudet  College. 
Belov/  is  the  tribute. 

"It  is  doubtful  if  in  the  world  there  is  an 
enterprise  bristling  with  greater  difficulties  than 
is  the  usual  teaching  of  the  deaf. 

For  this  reason  it  becomes  one  of  the  finest 
forms  of  Social  Service  that  the  world  can  offer 
to  the  fervent  human  heart. 

To  communicate  with  a  mind  the  avenue  to 
which  through  the  sense  of  hearing  (which  the 
great  philosopher  Aristole  says  is  the  chief 
avenue  to  knowledge)  is  altogether  closed, 
presents  a  problem  of  the  severest  order. 

Whether  by  the  use  of  visible  signs  or  by 
observation  of  the  movements  of  the  mouth, 
known  as  lip-reading,  efforts  must  be  skilled, 
persistent  and  unwearied. 

Mankind  in  general  has  almost  no  conception 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  brain  is  stimulated 
and  operates  simply  through  the  hearing  of 
human  words. 

That  such  a  result  may  be  and  is  obtained 
by  other  means  is  striking  tribute  alike  to  the 
devotion  and  to  the  ingenuity  of  those  who  teach 
the  deaf." — California  News. 

 0  

THE  UNDISCOVERED 

Man  has  found  out  many  things, 

A   most    prolific  crop; 
But  no  one  yet  has  ever  found 

A  soft  road  to  the  top. 

Man  has  spun  out  many  dreams 
Where  all  the  arts  may  lurk; 

But  no  one  yet  has  ever  found 
A  substitute  for  work. 

— Selected. 

 0  

A  word  to  the  wise  is  useless. 


January,  1937 
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UNUSUAL  WEATHER 

Those  who  wished  for  a  white  Christmas 
received  a  generous  answer  to  their  wishes  last 
week.  This  section  not  only  had  snow,  but 
also  an  unusually  long  cold  spell.  Several 
states  had  similar  weather  conditions  which 
caused  delays  both  in  train  and  airplane  sched- 
ides.  Snow  fell  where  there  had  been  none  for 
years. 

On  the  other  hand,  sections  of  the  country 
v/hich  are  used  to  having  severe  weather  ex- 
perienced just  the  opposite. 

Juneau,  Alaska  had  rain  instead  of  the  usual 
snow.  The  most  northern  part  of  Alaska 
enjoyed  having  the  thermometer  just  at  freezing 
for  quite  a  while. — Buddy  Kopach. 


A  VISIT  FROM  KING  WINTER 

The  thermometer,  one  morning  not  long 
ago,  dropped  to  thirty  degrees  below  zero. 
The  wind  was  from  the  north  and  it  was  too  cold 
for  many  of  us.  That  was  the  coldest  morning 
we  have  had  this  winter. 

We  have  had  several  snow  storms,  and  we 
are  told  the  snow  piled  high  back  in  the  moun- 
tains.   One  of  our  snow  storms  lasted  two  days. 

When  the  snow  melted  last  spring  there 
was  much  suffering  from  floods.  Many  people 
had  their  homes  carried  away  by  the  rushing 
waters.  The  summer,  too,  caused  much  suffering 
It  was  very  dry  in  Eastern  Montana  and  the 
crops  were  small  and  scarce. 

We  hope  that  1937  will  brings  happier  days 
so  that  we  will  remember  only  the  pleasant 
days  of  1936. — Lelia  Jensen. 


LOCALS 

The  boys  who  remained  at  the  institution 
during  the  holidays  proved  that  they  had  great 
ability  as  noisemakers.  We  wish  you  could  all 
have  heard  the  racket  with  which  we  welcomed 
the  New  Year. 

Traffic  was  almost  impossible  iintil  the  snow 
plow  got  busy  after  the  storm.  A  strong  wind 
had  piled  the  drifts  up  high  in  places. 

Both  the  group  of  children  which  went  home 
and  the  one  which  remained  at  the  school 
during  vacation  report  unusually  good  times. 

We  are  enjoying  better  shows  than  we  have 
had  for  years. 

Many  of  the  children  and  teachers  have 
had  colds  and  the  "flu"  since  our  return  from 
vacation. 

Leo  Harmon  of  Brackton,  Montana,  is  a 
new  pupil  in  the  blind  department.  Leo  is 
twelve  years  old  and  has  some  sight.  He  has 
attended  school  in  North  Dakota  and  Idaho. 

-  uiil  Maxwell. 


NEW  YEAR 

The  New  Year  is  a  time  of  opportunity.  We 
resolve,  at  this  season,  to  correct  bad  habits 
and  personal  faults.  Many  persons  forget 
their  good  intentions  after  a  few  days.  Some 
again  endeavor  to  renew  their  resolutions. 
It  is  those  who  keep  their  resolutions  to  whom 
the  New  Year  gives  its  brightest  opportunities. 

I  think  if  most  persons  thought  of  their  re- 
solutions as  promises  to  their  inner  selves  they 
would  keep  them  better.  It  is  wise  to  make 
resolutions  that  we  feel  reasonably  sure  can  be 
kept.  Like  a  boy  learning  to  swim,  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  go  too  far  beyond  our  depth. 

— George  Anderson. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  BOOK  FAIR 
Have  you  ever  attended  a  book  fair?  Did 
you  ever  see  so  many  books  before,  or  so  many 
people  connected  with  books  in  some  way? 

These  book  fairs  are  held  annually  and  last 
year,  the  fair  was  in  New  York  City.  There 
were  more  people  at  this  book  fair  than  had 
ever  attended  before.  There,  you  could  meet 
people  who  write  books,  people  who  make 
books,  and  people  who  sell  books.  There,  you 
could  find  books  for  adults,  intermediate  groups, 
and  for  children,  on  all  subjects  such  as  art. 
travel,  animals,  flowers,  science,  history,  roman- 
tic fiction,  and  philosophy. 

In  some  rooms  at  the  fair,  one  may  learn  how 
books  are  made,  how  they  are  put  together, 
and  bound,  and  how  the  paper  which  goes  into 
them  is  made.  You  may  see  the  wood  fiber 
pressed  into  paper,  and  see  the  paper  cut  and 
printed. — Doris  Fleming. 


THE  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  OUR 
STATUE  OF  LIBERTY 

Fifty  years  ago  France  presented  the  United 
States  with  a  large  bronze  statue  called  "Liberty 
Enlighting  the  World."  It  was  presented  on 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  as  a  token  of  honor  and  friend- 
ship toward  our  nation. 

Frederic  A.  Bartholdi  designed  and  super- 
vised the  building  of  the  statue.  It  was  started 
in  1876  and  was  not  completed  until  1886.  It 
represents  a  woman  holding  a  torch  in  her 
up-raised  hand.  The  statue  is  151  feet  high. 
The  entire  monument  measures  305  feet  from 
the  tip  of  the  torch  to  the  bottom  of  the  base 
and  weighs  225  tons.  It  required  210  cases  to 
pack  the  separate  parts  for  shipment  to  tliis 
country. 

Engineers  predicted  that  its  immense  height 
would  make  it  too  weak  to  withstand  strong 
winds.  Fifty  years  have  passed  and  it  still 
stands  firm. — William  Barrett. 
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ROGER  BACON 

Roger  Bacon  was  an  English  scientist  who 
lived  about  seven  hundred  years  ago.  He 
experimented  with  magnifying  glasses  and 
little  telescopes. 

Bacon  wished  to  learn  at  first  hand  of  those 
things  which  writings  of  Aristotle  told  about. 
He  actually  dragged  a  sturgeon  and,  at  an- 
other time,  a  caterpillar  into  the  lecture  room. 
He  proved  that  the  fish  and  the  insect  were 
both  different  than  similar  creatures  described 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  schoolmen  shook 
their  heads  and  some  said  that  Bacon  had  gone 
too  far. 

Bacon  was  criticised  because  he  wanted  to 
learn  Greek  so  he  could  read  Aristole  in  origi- 
nal. They  asked  Bacon  why  he  was  so  curious 
about  the  insides  of  fishes  and  insects  and 
threatened  to  put  him  in  jail  if  he  did  not  stop 
experiments. — Jimmy  Johnson. 


STATISTICAL  YEAR  BOOK  OF  THE 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

The  League  of  Nations  has  issued  a  reference 
book  which  gives  valuable  information  re- 
garding the  minerals  of  all  the  countries  of 
the  world.  The  five  leading  coal  countries 
in  order  of  out-put  are:  the  United  States, 
Britain,  Germany,  Russia,  and  France.  Amer- 
ica also  has  123  mllion  tons  of  the  world's 
197  million  tons  of  petroleum. 

The  chief  electricity  producers  in  order 
are:  the  United  States,  Canada,  Russia,  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy.  The  United  States 
produces  over  81  billion  units  of  electricity 
from  her  coal,  oil,  and  water-power. 

The  United  States,  Russia,  and  France  lead 
the   world   in   the   out-put  of  iron. 

Countries  which  have  an  abundance  of  these 
natural    resources    become    world  powers. 

— Robert  Barrett. 


THE  GLASS  AGE 

New  uses  for  glass  are  being  discovered  every 
day.  In  Chicago^  the  architects  are  planning 
apartment  houses  of  glass.  Factories  are  pro- 
ducing glass  bricks  which  admit  the  beneficial 
rays  of  the  sun  as  well  as  light.  Tinted  glass 
in  appealing  colors  is  used  in  the  construction 
of  walls,  floors,  and  ceilings. 

Bullet-proof  glass  is  made  by  appling  400 
pounds  of  pressure  to  the  square  inch  on  plate 
glass  sandwiched  between  common  glass  for 
hours.  A  bullet  can  only  make  a  dent  in  such 
a  product. 

Shatter-proof  glass  has  been  a  great  aid 
to  the  automobile  industry.  Pyrex  has  given 
us  kitchen  utensils  in  which  we  can  see  our  food 
cooking. 

Even  cloth  which  shines  like  silk  can  be  made 
of  glass.  In  fact,  almost  everything  we  use  can 
be  made  of  glass  today. — Mel  Ray  Hoag. 


Australia. 

The  government  is  taking  steps  to  keep  these 
animals  from  becoming  extinct.  An  epidmic 
in  the  Australian  bush  nearly  wiped  them  out 
about  forty  years  ago.  People  hunt  these  little 
animals  for  their  warm  gray  fur. 

The  mother  carries  her  single  cub  in  a  kan- 
garoo-like pouch  for  several  months.  When 
it  has ,  grown  about  six  inches  long,  it  spends 
its  time  clinging  to  the  thick  fur  on  its  mother's 
back. 

A  grown  Koala  weighs  about  thirty  pounds. 
It  is  a  slow  harmless  animal  which  spends  its 
time  eating  the  tender  leaves  of  the  eucalyptus 
or  gum  trees.  Its  curved  needle-like  claws  aid 
in  climbing  the  trees  which  supply  water  as 
well  as  food.  The  juice  from  the  gum  trees 
supplies  enough  moisture.  The  Koala  never 
takes  a  drink  of  water. 

Many  people  have  taken  a  Koala  as  a  pet 
but  captivity  seems  to  cause  death  to  the  small 
animal. — Gertie  Fleming. 


CHARACTERISTICS   OF  ANCIENT 
GREECE 

Ancient  Greece  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
countries  of  Europe.  It  had  a  civilization  that 
influenced  all  the  world  of  today.  It  had  speci- 
men of  art,  architecture,  and  sculpturing, 
which    have    never    been  equalled. 

It  had  no  authentic  history.  It  depended 
wholly  upon  myths  for  its  history.  Although 
nearly  all  of  these  myths  are  impossibilities, 
they  have  a  certain  semblance  of  truth  to  them. 
Then  again,  these  myths  have  a  quality  scarcely 
surpassed  by  any  race. 

The  Greeks  never  made  a  successful  union. 
Although  frequent  attempts  were  made  to  unite 
the  various  city-kingdoms,  they  always  failed 
This  was  for  two  reasons.  The  first  was  that 
the  country  now  known  as  Greece,  was  divided 
into  many  city-kingdoms.  The  average  Greek 
could  not  conceive  a  country  that  he  could  not 
see  from  a  high  mountain.  The  largest  of  these 
kingdoms  was  Athens.  It  had  a  population  of 
about  twenty  thousand. 

The  second  reason  responsible  for  the  failure 
of  the  various  attempts  to  unite  Greece  into  a 
single  nation,  was  the  fact  that  all  the  little 
cities  were  jealous  of  each  other.  Any  man,  for 
instance,  who  entered  Athens  from  Sparta, 
a  city  in  Greece,  was  considered  a  foreigner. 

— Mike  Maloney. 


KOALA,  THE  PET  OF  THE  CHILDREN 

I  never  knew  before  that  there  really  was  an 
animal  like  the  teddy  bears  the  children  get  at 
Christmas.  It  isn't  really  a  bear  but  another 
smaller  animal  found  in  eastern  and  southern 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  born  in  the 
year,  1809.  Four  other  great  men  were  born 
in  the  same  year.  They  were  Lincoln,  Poe, 
Tennyson  and  Darwin.  Holmes'  father  was  a 
clergyman  and  preached  at  Cambridge  College. 
His  family  was  quite  well  to  do,  and  he  was 
reared  in  a  cultured  atmosphere.  When  he  was 
of  middle  age,  he  wrote,  "T  like  books, — I  was 
born  and  bred  among  them,  and  have  the  easy 
feeling,  when  I  get  into  their  presence,  that  a 
stable  boy  has  among  horses." 

He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  the  year, 
1829.  He  then  went  to  Paris  and  studied 
medicine  and  science.  For  thirty-five  years  he 
(Please  turn  to  page  nine.) 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 


A  REQUEST  FROM  THE  BEGINNERS 

Fern  Fode  received  a  clown  that  turns 
somersaults.    We  all  like  to  watch  it. 

Alan  Barker  led  the  class  in  the  number  of 
perfect  lessons  for  December  with  58  stars. 
James  Ripplinger  was  second  with  53  stars. 

When  you  write  me  a  letter  use  these  words 
when  you  can  because  I  can  read  them: 

A  cat,  a  dog,  a  cow,  a  shoe,  a  tie,  a  cup,  a 
horse,  a  fork,  a  fish,  a  man,  a  spoon,  a  ball,  a 
sheep,  a  mouse,  a  box,  a  baby,  a  car,  a  gun. 

Virginia  Constans,  Lois  Eby,  Wayne  Mart, 
Harley  McAdams,  James  Ripplinger,  Lester 
Medlock,  Newton  Shular,  Milton  Miller  and 
Reno  Wolf  from  the  beginning  class  went  home 
for  Christmas. 

Lois  Eby  has  not  returned.  We  are  sorry  to 
have  her  miss  so  much  class  work. 

—J.  D.  W. 


Mary  Lewis  is  gaining  flesh.  She  weighs 
eighty  pounds  now. 

Ovida  Carlson  was  happy  to  receive  some 
kodak  pictures  of  her  family. 

Glen  Turney  got  two  new  ties  for  Christmas. 
He  is  very  proud  of  them. 

Robert  Davis  is  trying  hard  in  school.  He 
can  write  a  good  many  words  now. 

I  have  a  new  cap,  scarf  and  gloves.  They  are 
pretty. — Julia  Sabe. 

I  went  to  see  my  mother  at  Christmas.  My 
mother   lives    in    Butte. — Donald  Nelson. 

I  gave  a  pretty  handkerchief  to  Miss  Lillard 
for  Christmas.    She  thanked  me. — Alfred  Bury. 

Last  week  I  got  a  letter  from  my  mother. 
It  was  very  cold  at  home.    Our  little  calf  died. 

— Norman  J.  Fuson. 

Last  Wednesday  it  snowed  hard  and  it  was 
very  cold.    The  boys  did  not  play  out  of  doors. 

— Milo  Ray  Curtin. 


I  caught  a  mouse  last  Thursday. 

Dr.  Griffin  is  good. — Irvin  Semingsen. 

I  got  a  hair  cut  last  Friday. 

Ted  got  a  card  from  his  sister. 

— Delores  Boshee. 

We  ate  hot  cakes  this  morning. 
I  forgot  my  pencil  box  last  week. 

— John  Hetland. 

We  did  not  walk  yesterday. 

Dr.  Griffin's  dog  is  brown.     It  is  pretty. 

— James  Trunkle. 

It  is  warm.     It  was  cold. 

Dr.  Griffin  came  today.     His  dog  is  pretty. 

— Michael  Ward. 


I  gave  a  pretty  handkerchief  to  Miss  Lillard 
for   Christmas.     She  thanked  me. 
I  want  some  clay. — Vernon  Hippe. 

We  played  yesterday.  A  boy  threw  a  snow 
ball.     He  fell. 

We  saw  a  show  last  night.  It  was  funny. 
We   saw   a   little   boy. — Harold  Johnson. 

Teddy  got  a  letter  yesterday. — Joe  Schwan. 

We  went  to  the  gym  yesterday  afternoon. 

Dr.  Griffin  got  a  dog  today. — Jack  Hagerman 

Joe  saw  a  mouse  yesterday.    He  killed  it. 

We  went  to  a  show  last  night.     I  had  fun. 

— Ted  Lane. 


We  played  outside  Monday  afternoon.  Some 
boys  made  a  snow  house. — Stuart  Bart. 

John  got  a  wagon  from  his  mother  yester- 
day.    The    boys   pulled   it. — Charles  Hamlin. 

Miss  Tyler  wrote  a  letter  to  my  mother  yester- 
day afternoon. 

John  has  a   red   wagon. — Forrest  Grove. 

Maybe  my  father  will  come  to  school  for 
Easter.    I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him. 

— Vivian  Miller. 

It  is  snowing.  It  is  pretty.  I  shall  get  a 
snow  suit.     Maybe  it  will  come  at  noon. 

— Irene  Clark. 

Larry,  another  boy  and  I  went  to  Boulder 
Hot  Springs.  We  swam.  We  had  a  good 
time. — Paul  Wickwire. 

My  mother  sent  me  a  wagon.  I  like  to 
play  with  it.  Mrs.  McCormick  sat  in  it.  We 
pulled    her. — John  Farthing. 

Miss  Lillard  is  sick.  She  did  not  come  to 
school.  Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  her 
class  came  to  our  room. — Bobby  Werth. 

On  December  28  a  kidnaper  took  Charles 
Mattson.  Charles  was  ten  years  old.  The 
police  could  not  find  the  kidnaper.  Fie 
killed    Charles. — Victoria  Herbold. 

ORIGINAL 

A  girl's  name  is  Sharon.  Her  brother's 
name  is  Philip.  Their  teacher's  name  is  Miss 
Luckett.  One  morning  Sharon  and  Philip 
went  to  school.  Miss  Luckett  said,  "Hello,"  to 
them.  She  wrote  on  the  blackboard,  "Do  not 
talk."  She  said,  "If  you  don't  stop,  I  will 
put  you  in  a  dark  room  all  day."  She  put 
a    bowl    of    goldfish    on    the  window-sill. 

— Victoria  Herbold. 


MY  CAT 

I  was  surprised  at  my  cat.  It  had  got  very 
fat  and  heavy.     My  father  had  fed  him  well. 

The  cat  didn't  know  me  when  I  got  home 
and  when  I  called  him  to  come  to  me  he  was 
afraid. — Barbara  Johnson. 
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OUR  BABY 

Clifford  is  my  baby  brother.  His  eyes  are 
blue.     His  hair  is  brown.     He  is  a  cute  boy. 

— Norman  Cutler. 

CHRISTMAS  AT  HOME 

I  helped  my  father  carry  two  barrels  of  water 
to  his  car.    He  drove  across  the  ice  on  the  river. 

My  mother  and  I  packd  some  dishes  in 
papers  and  put  them  in  boxes  to  move  them  to 
Fairview. 

Father's  car  would  not  go  in  the  snow  drifts. 
I  pushed  very  hard.    It  was  very  cold. 

— Opal  Dickey. 

THE  MICE 

Vernon  caught  a  mouse.  He  caught  it,  and 
showed  it  to  us.  I  saw  it.  I  ran.  Fred  stepped 
on  it  and  it  died. 

Bozo  Janich  saw  a  mouse.  It  ran.  Fred 
caught  it.  Robert  got  a  box,  and  Fred  put 
the  mouse  in  the  box.  We  could  not  get  any 
food  for  the  mouse  and  it  died. 

— ^Glenn  Hendrickson. 

NEWS 

Some  boys  and  I  went  fishing  Wednesday, 
December  23rd.     We  caught  no  fish. 

Some  boys  and  girls  stayed  for  Christmas. 
We  had  a  nice  dinner. 

Six  boys  played  basketball  last  Saturday. 
The  boys  played  with  Townsend. 

Two  boys  and  myself  walked  to  the  hills 
Wednesday  and  we  had  fun  sliding  on  a 
toboggan. — Don  Dyrdahl. 

HOME 

I  went  home  for  Christmas  on  December 
23  rd.      I  visited  my  uncle  and  aunt  in  Billings. 

My  daddy  got  a  new  radio  and  stove  for 
Christmas. 

We  went  to  Daddy's  place  for  dinner  Christ- 
mas Day  and  on  New  Year's.  We  had  a  good 
time  at  dinner.  My  half  sister,  cousin,  and  I 
went  to  the  show  in  town  and  we  saw  Gladys 
Henry. 

We  had  a  nice  time  on  Christmas. 

— Nora  Caudill. 

CHRISTMAS 

We  had  two  weeks  for  Christmas  vacation. 
It    began    Wednesday    noon,    December    23  rd. 

The  teachers  and  officers  gave  some  packages 
to  the  boys  and  girls.  I  had  six  packages  from 
my  parents.  I  got  handkerchiefs,  a  purse, 
fudge  candy,  nuts,  stationery,  popcorn,  gum, 
and  a  waist. 

For  Christmas  dinner  we  had  potatoes,  turkey, 
gravy,  pudding,  peas,  sweet  potatoes,  cranberries 
and  olives.    We  had  a  pleasant  time. 

— Myrtle  Dyrdahl. 

CHRISTMAS  DAY 

We  had  breakfast  Friday  morning,  then  the 
girls  hurried  to  wash  the  dishes  and  make  the 
beds.  When  we  finished  the  work  we  dressed 
for  Chapel.  We  were  very  excited  about  getting 
our  boxes. 

Some  teachers,  supervisors  and  officers  gave 
us  our  packages  and  then  we  brought  our 
packages  to  the  Girls'  Hall  and  went  up  stairs 
to  open  them. 


After  a  while  we  went  to  dinner.  We  had  a 
good  time  at  dinner. 

We  went  to  the  show  Friday  night.  The 
name  of  the  show  was  "The  Vigilantes  are 
Coming." — Alma  Clifton. 

ONE  VACATION  DAY 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  December  28,  we 
went  to  the  mountains.  Bozo,  Donald  and  I 
walked  around.  I  saw  many  deer  tracks.  Bozo 
carried  a  small  toboggan.  We  had  a  good 
time.  We  saw  the  afternoon  train.  I  told  Bozo 
that  It  was  about  four-thirty  o'clock.  We  started 
back  to  school.  Mr.  Low  asked  us  to  hunt 
rabbits  with  him.  We  walked  about  four  miles. 
We  did  not  get  any  rabbits. — Fred  Lavoie. 
SKATING 

Yesterday  afternoon  Bobby,  Eddie,  Charles, 
and  I  went  skating  on  the  river.  We  looked 
for  a  good  place  to  skate.  We  found  the  ice 
was  cracked  and  bulged.  We  skated  and  played 
for  a  long  time.  We  had  a  lot  of  fun.  We 
slipped  and  fell  many  times.  Eddie  hurt  his 
leg.  Bobby  hurt  his  ankle.  I  hurt  my  arms. 
After  that  we  walked  on  the  snow.  Our  feet 
were  cold  when  we  got  to  school. 

— Tommy  Bailey. 

SNOW 

We  had  a  blizzard  that  lasted  two  days.  We 
had  to  shovel  snow  off  the  sidewalks.  The 
school  has  a  new  caterpillar  tractor  with  a  snow 
plow.  We  like  to  watch  it  scrape  snow  off  the 
roads. 

In  the  winter  I  like  to  coast  on  the  moun- 
tains. Next  Saturday  the  big  boys  will  go  to 
the  mountains.  They  will  have  a  toboggan  and 
coast  down  the  hills.  I  shall  not  go  because 
I  shall  be  too  busy. — Joe  Gill. 

MY  BIRTHDAY 

My  birthday  was  last  December  31.  I  was 
seventeen  years  old.  Alta,  Inez,  Ruby,  Paul, 
Violet,  Verne,  Oakley,  James,  and  Jay  came 
to  our  house.  They  gave  me  a  shirt,  ties,  socks, 
a  handkerchief,  a  pencil,  a  tie  rack,  a  brush 
and  comb,  a  shaving  brush,  razor,  and  some 
shaving  cream.  Mary  and  Otto  gave  me  some 
chocolates.  The  boys  and  girls  caught  me  and 
spanked  me.  For  lunch  we  had  salad,  meat, 
potato  salad,  cake,  ice-cream,  cookies  and 
candy.  James,  Jay,  and  I  went  to  the  river. 
We  had  a  good  time. — Walter  Chandler. 

CHRISTMAS  DAY 

At  six  o'clock  on  Christmas  Morning  my 
mother  and  I  rode  to  church  in  a  friend's  car. 
My  daddy  walked  to  church.  After  the  services, 
my  mother  rode  home  in  the  car.  My  daddy 
and  I  rode  in  the  bus.  _ 

At  noon  three  of  my  friends  came  to  my 
home  to  eat  dinner  with  us.  We  had  turkey, 
cranberries,  celery,  and  other  things  including 
pumpkin  pie  with  whipped  cream.  Florence 
Smith  and  her  family  came  to  our  house  to 
see  us.  Florence  gave  me  a  present.  She  asked 
me  if  I  would  go  to  the  show  or  to  church  that 
night.  I  told  her  that  I  would  like  to  go  to  the 
show  with  her. 

At  fifteen  minutes  to  seven  o'clock,  Florence, 
her  family,  and  I  went  to  the  show.  We  saw 
Shirley    Temple    in    "Stowaway."      At  nine 
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o'clock,  I  went  home.  We  had  a  very  merry 
Christmas. — Edythe  Johnson. 


MY  DIARY 

I  received  a  diary  for  Xmas.  It  came  from 
my  mother  and  dad.  I  was  very  glad  to  get  one. 
I  have  wanted  a  diary  for  a  long  time.  I 
know  you  would  like  to  have  a  diary  because 
it  is  a  fun  to  keep  a  record  of  your  life. 

When  you  get  a  diary  sooner  or  later,  you 
will  be  thankful  you  have  one  handy.  I  felt 
the  same  way  when  I  found  my  diary  smiling 
up  at  me  on  Xmas  morning  I  received  a  lot 
of  lovely  gifts  besides  the  diary. 

— Florence  Smith. 

BASKETBALL  AND  BASEBALL 

We  older  pupils  play  basketball  in  winter. 
It  is  an  in-door  sport.  In  summer  we  play 
baseball.  It  is  an  out-door  sport.  The  younger 
girls  have  never  played  basketball  with  the 
hearing  girls.  There  were  no  games  last  year 
because  of  the  scarlet  fever.  I  like  to  play 
basketball.  We  are  going  to  play  with  the 
hearing  girls  some  day.  It  is  fun  to  play. 
Most  of  the  time  the  boys  play  basketball  with 
the  hearing  boys. 

People  like  to  watch  others  play  basketball 
so  they  can  learn  to  play.  Basketball  is  good 
for  people  and  it  will  help  to  keep  them  in 
good  health. 

Baseball  can  help  keep  people  healthy  be- 
cause it  takes  them  out  of  doors.  It  gets  people 
into  the  fresh  air.  My  favorite  sport  is  base- 
ball.—Helen  Nash. 

A  CATERPILLAR 

A  tractor  has  small  wheels  which  run  on  a 
flexible  oval  track.  It  is  made  of  ste<el 
and  helps  the  tractor  to  pull  and  push  in  soft 
ground  or  snow.  It  also  helps  it  to  work  in 
holes  and  ditches.  A  Caterpillar  or  "Cat"  is 
a  tractor  with  a  track. 

People  use  tractors  to  do  work  the  year 
around.  Many  lumberjacks  have  tractors  to 
help  to  pull  logs  down  and  out  of  the  forests. 
The  farmers  also  have  tractors  to  help  plow 
the  ground  and  do  other  work  on  the  farm. 

A  tractor  with  rubber  tires  is  twice  as  fast 
as  a  tractor  with  tracks.  They  do  the  work 
faster. 

We  have  a  new  tractor.  It  is  used  to  plow 
the  snow  during  the  winter.  When  the  spring 
comes,  it  will  be  used  to  plow  the  ground  at 
the  farm.     Mr.  Slater  drives  the  tractor. 

— Robert  Rummell. 

THE  ZOO 

After  I  visited  the  battleship  at  Seattle,  I 
went  to  my  aunt's  house  and  stayed  there  for 
a  few  days.     My  father  went  back  to  work. 

Mother,  my  aunt,  uncle,  and  I  went  to  the 
zoo.  We  went  on  the  street  car.  We  waited 
for  a  long  time  to  get  to  the  zoo.  When  we 
reached  the  right  car  stop,  we  got  off  and 
walked  to  the  zoo.  We  saw  foxes,  a  raccoon, 
wolves,  black  bears,  a  polar  bear,  camels,  a 
donkey,   ponies  and  other  animals. 

The  polar  bear  was  white  and  tall.  It  swam 
in  a  pool.    It  had  a  rag  to  play  with.    It  dived 


into  the  pool  and  got  the  rag.  I  think  it  had 
a  good  time. 

We  looked  around  some  more.  I  threw 
some  peanuts  at  the  bears.  We  saw  many 
kinds  of  birds  and  monkeys,  too.  I  rode  on  a 
camel's  back.  It  was  my  first  ride  on  a  camel. 
We  bought  some  candy  and  popcorn  and  then 
we  .went  home.  I  had  a  good  time  there.  I 
wish  I  could  go  there  again. — Tom  Mitchell. 

MY    CHRISTMAS  VACATION 

I  came  out  of  the  hospital  Wednesday  morn- 
ing about  11:30.  Oh!  was  I  glad  to  be  out 
of  the  hospital!  That  afternoon  we,  boys 
and  girls  left  for  the  train  at  2:30. 

Mercedes  and  I  met  our  parents,  at  Malta 
about  2:15  in  the  morning.  We  went  home. 
I  surely  was  glad  to  be  home  again.  On  Christ- 
mas Day,  Malta  didn't  have  any  snow.  Alice 
said  she  had  won  a  turkey  and  so  we  had  a 
big  turkey  dinner  that  evening  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clifford  Bergsagel  and  Bill  Dove.  After 
awhile  my  father  and  my  sister  Alice  passed 
the  presents  to  us.  We  all  got  very  nice  gifts 
and  mother  surely  needed  the  gifts  that  she  got. 

After  about  two  days  we  had  a  bad  snow 
storm  and  there  was  about  six  inches  of  snow. 

On  New  Year's  Eve  my  family  and  I 
went  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford's  house.  We 
played  games  until  1:00  A.M.  We  surely 
had  a  nice  time  there. 

On  Sunday  I  came  back  to  school  with  the 
other  children.  — Evelyn  Higdem. 

CHRISTMAS  VACATION 

About  three  weeks  ago  when  we  went  home 

I  rode  the  car.     I  arrived  at  my  home  about 

I I  o'clock.  When  I  went  into  the  house,  my 
clog  Jigg  did  not  know  me,  so  he  smelled  of 
my  shoe.  Then  he  knew  I  was  Bobby.  He 
jumped  and  licked  my  face. 

On  December  24th  I  put  presents  into  the 
car  and  we  rode  about  town  and  gave  presents 
to  my  ^  aunts  and  cousins.  I  came  home  at 
9:30  o'clock.  I  found  Johnny,  Etta,  Johnny's 
brother.  Earl  and  Irene  at  my  home.  My 
father  acted  like  Santa  Claus,  but  he  did  not 
dress  like  Santa  Claus.  He  gave  the  presents 
to  all  my  family  and  friends.  I  got  a  real 
gold  ring,  a  jacket  coat,  a  story  book  called 
Arrow  of  Fire,"  a  new  pair  of  breeches,  two 
shirts,  a  polo  shirt  and  some  other  things. 

After  Christmas  I  went  to  Clifford's  house 
and  stayed  there  for  two  days.  Clifford  had 
eight  bunnies,  but  one  died.  I  went  to  the 
show  eight  times.  Sometimes  I  went  with 
Clifford  and  sometimes  not.  I  had  to  go  to 
the  Post  Ofnce  to  get  letters.  I  went  many 
times.  I  love  to  go  because  I  get  more  fresh 
air.  On  Sunday  I  came  back  to  school  on  the 
bus.     I  was  very  lonesome  for  my  family. 

— Bobby  Guerre. 

MY  TRIP  TO  SCHOOL 

Last  Tuesday  morning  my  father  and  I  went 
to  Lewistown,  where  we  stayed  all  night  with 
my  father's  uncle.  We  had  our  dinner  and 
supper  there.  We  went  to  bed  about  ten  or 
eleven  thirty.  The  next  morning  we  got  up 
at  six. 

(Please  turn  to  page  ten.) 
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Boys  and  Girls 

A  new  semester  has  begun.  All  pupils  should 
renew  their  efforts  and  press  on  to  a  higher 
grade  of  work.  Those  who  have  carried  this 
semester's  work  with  passing  grades,  might 
well  raise  their  goal  a  little  higher.  Those  who 
through  lack  of  effort  have  failed  to  make 
passing  grades  must  get  down  to  hard,  earnest 
work.  A  number  of  boys  and  girls  are  not 
doing  as  well  as  they  might. 

The  intense  cold  of  the  past  month  has  for- 
bid very  extensive  outdoor  activity.  This  situa- 
tion may  continue  for  some  time.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  spend  some  extra  hours  with  your 
books  and  bolster  up  the  weak  spots.  When 
spring  opens  many  outside  interests  will  lure 
your  mind  away  from  intensive  studies. 

Our  burden  of  cold  weather  should  be  eased 
a  bit  by  the  knowledge  that  it  is  preventing  the 
runoff  from  these  mountain  areas  from  aggravat- 
ing the  flood  conditions  which  are  now  causing 
so  much  trouble  in  the  lower  Mississippi  river 
valley. 

The  printing  instructor  has  been  working 
under  handicap  the  past  month.  Two  of  the 
advanced  boys  from  an  already  small  class 
failed  to  return  after  the  holidays.  The  severe 
cold  and  failure  of  power  lines  have  also  con- 
tributed to  delay  in  our  publication. — S. 
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I   LOCALS  AND  PERSONALS  % 

Mrs.  David  Rempel  was  a  visitor  at  the  school 
January  31st. 

P.  W.  Callahan  addressed  the  Helena  Lions 
Club  at  a  recent  luncheon. 

Dr.  Howard  Griffin  visited  Great  Falls  on 
business,  Thursday  of  last  week. 


Dr.  D.  E.  Rainville,  our  attending  physician, 
is  in  a  Helena  hospital  recovering  from  an 
operation  for  hernia. 

A  bill  is  before  the  state  legislature,  which  if 
passed,  will  provide  funds  to  equip  the  new 
school  building  at  Great  Falls. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  W^.  Callahan  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Claude  Mitchell  and  their  son  Tom  were  Great 
Falls  visitors  on  Sunday  January  25. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Westerman,  of  Seattle,  minister 
to  the  deaf,  was  a  recent  visitor.  He  spent 
some  time  with  the  academic  classes. 

Mr.  Lester  McMillen,  formerly  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  Jefferson  County,  was  a 
visitor  at  our  school  Sunday,  January  3L 

Blizzards  have  kept  most  of  us  at  home  since 
the  Christmas  season.  However  a  few  have 
risked  the  icy  roads  and  drifts  to  make  trips  to 
town  in  private  cars. 

Miss  Cornelia  Clack  and  Mrs.  Lilly  Stevens 
attended  the  winter  ski  tournament  held  at 
Anaconda  last  week-end.  Good  weather  pre- 
vailed and  excellent  jumps  were  made. 

Recent  communications  from  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Osborne,  formerly  the  little  girls'  house  mother, 
have  included  some  beautiful  pictures  and  much 
interesting  information  concerning  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands.  We  are  glad  to  hear  from  her  and 
wish  to  thank  her  for  the  interesting  things  she 
has  sent. 

Miss  Edna  Butler  was  hostess  at  a  Bridge 
Luncheon  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week. 
Light  refreshments,  including  orange  sherbet, 
cake  and  coffee  were  served.  Miss  Mildred 
Sturdevant  received  the  Illusive  Prize  which  was 
awarded  to  the  first  player  who  bid  and  made 
game.  Other  players  making  the  same  achieve- 
ment could  claim  the  prize.  The  prize  was  a 
pair  of  toy  monkeys.  Table  prizes  were  won 
by  Miss  Sturdevant,  Mrs.  Earl  Watts  and  Mrs. 
Marie  Aspengren. 

Miss  N.  Brones  entertained  a  group  of  eleven 
girls  from  her  sewing  class  whose  merits  rated 
a  score  of  90  or  more  points  for  the  school 
term  ending  January  30. 

The  girls  hunted  for  peanuts  with  Gladys 
Roose  winning  the  prize  for  the  greatest  number 
discovered.  After  the  peanut  hunt  the  girls 
played  games  while  Miss  Brones  busied  herself 
with  a  popcorn  popper.  Apples,  popcorn,  and 
candy  were  served  at  the  close  of  the  evening. 

Those  fortunate  enough  to  attend  were: 
Cynthia  Redfox,  Fern  Coffman,  Eyelyn  Higdem, 
Florence  Reinke,  Mae  Ward,  Annie  Kombol^ 
Mollie  Sweet,  Eunice  Brandt,  Gladys  Roose, 
Opal  Dickey,  and  Myrtle  Dyrdahl. 

 0  

A  man's  value  to  his  organization  is  deter- 
mined by  his  ability  to  carry  some  extra  duties 
and  by  handling  of  unusual  situations  as  they 
arise  from  time  to  time. 

 0  

The  reason  there  seems  to  be  so  few  good 
people  in  the  world  is  because  the  newspapers 
have  so  little  to  say  about  them,  while  the  awful 
bad  folks  are  so  darn  well  advertised. 
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was  a  teacher  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

His  great  sense  of  humor  is  shown  in  his 
remark,  "small  fevers  gratefully  received."  How- 
ever, his  humor,  and  particularly  his  poetry 
brought  him  few  patients.  Holmes'  biographer 
says  that  he  learned  at  great  cost  as  a  doctor 
that  the  world  had  made  up  its  mind,  "that 
people  who  write  rhymes  should  not  write 
prescriptions,  and  he  who  makes  jests  should 
not  escort  the  people  to  their  graves."  Holmes 
had  a  marvelous  power  of  holding  the  attention 
of  an  audience  and  of  quickly  gaining  their 
sympathy.  As  a  public  speaker,  he  was  very 
popular,  and  could  always  get  engagements. 

In  the  year,  1836,  he  published  his  first 
volume  of  verse.  It  was  famous  for  its  poem 
"Old  Iron  Sides."  Most  of  Holmes'  writings 
were  poems.  Some  of  the  last  poems  that  he 
wrote  were  memorials  on  the  deaths  of  Lowell 
and  Whittier.  He  wished  for  his  poem  "The 
Chambered  Nautilus,"  to  be  remembered. 
Holmes  did  write  some  prose  but  not  very 
much.  He  left  America  a  new  kind  of  prose 
which  bears  the  stamp  of  true  literature. 

He  died  in  the  year,  1894. 

— Floyd  McDowell. 


BULLETS  AGAINST  OUR  COMMON  FOE 

Just  thirty  years  ago,  Miss  Emily  Bissell  in- 
troduced the  idea  of  selling  penny  Christmas 
seals  to  help  the  tuberculosis  victims  in  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware.  Little  did  she  think  that  the 
plan  she  copied  from  Denmark  to  raise  funds 
for  an  open-air  school  for  tuberculosis  children, 
should  become  an  international  project. 

It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  penny  stamps 
could  save  2,500,000  lives  in  iha;  ength  of 
time.  The  proceeds  have  provided  12,000  insti- 
tutions or  sanitariums  with  95,000  beds,  engaged 
10,000  public  health  nurses  for  tuberculosis 
work,  and  cared  for  children  in  1200  summer 
camps  and  open-air  schools.  Hasn't  our  gift 
from  Denmark  brought  us  wonderful  results? 

The  understaking  was  not  an  easy  one.  It 
was  handled  by  the  Anti-tuberculosis  Society  the 
first  year.  It  took  forty  dollars  just  to  print  the 
first  stamps.  Two  women,  friends  of  Miss 
Bissell,  promised  to  pay  that  amount  if  the 
plan  failed.  Our  citizens  were  slow  in  grasping 
the  connections  between  Christmas  and  tuber- 
culosis. Miss  Bissell  secured  aid  from  the  North 
American  in  Philadelphia.  It  advertised  until 
people  grasped  the  idea  and  bought  50,000 
stamps  itself  to  launch  the  campaign.  The 
1907  sales  realized  ^3,000. 

The  second  year  the  seal  sale  was  sponsored 
by  the  American  Red  Cross  for  our  whole 
nation.  The  sales  increased  to  ^135,000.  By 
1920  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association  was 
well  established. 

Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  Jr.,  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  says 
that  a  sentence  should  be  added  to  our  slogan 
which  says  that  tuberculosis  is  preventable  and 
curable.     That  sentence  should  read,  "Tuber- 


culosis can  be  wiped  out  entirely  in  our  nation." 
The  death  rate  has  been  reduced  two-thirds  in 
this  thirty  years  of  labor,  but  the  disease  still 
takes  70,000  lives  annually  in  the  United  States. 
It  now  ranks  seventh  as  a  cause  of  death  when 
all  ages  are  considered  and  is  the  leading  killer 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five. 
Where  it  caused  179  deaths  per  hundred  thou- 
sand population  in  1907,  it  takes  only  54  lives 
today. 

Other  countries  have  made  similar  progress. 
The  double-barred  cross  is  the  international 
symbol  of  hope  and  health  in  forty-one  other 
nations  of  the  world. — William  Barrett. 


DRIFTING  CONTINENTS 

An  American  scientist  once  sat  in  his  labora- 
tory looking  at  a  globe  of  the  world.  Suddenly 
he  began  to  play  a  game  with  himself.  He 
imagined  that  his  globe  was  no  more  than  a 
flat  piece  of  paper.  It  was  a  puzzle,  which,  in 
his  imagination,  he  was  to  solve.  He  moved 
Africa  from  its  present  position,  three  thousand 
miles  across  the  ocean  to  the  coast  of  South  >- 
America.  According  to  him,  the  outline  of 
Brazil  fi"tted  nicely  into  the  Bay  of  Guinea,  and 
Cape  San  Roque  fitted  into  the  Camerons. 

After  doing  this,  he  moved  Europe  across 
the  Atlantic  to  the  east  coast  of  North  America. 
By  shifting  the  various  islands  and  continents 
about,  he  found  that  they  all  fitted  together  in 
some  way.  This  led  Dr.  Weigner  to  believe, 
after  many  months  of  study,  that  at  one  time, 
the  earth  had  been  one  solid  mass  of  land,  and 
that  it  was  heavier  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other,  thus  causing  it  to  break  up  into  the 
many  different  pieces  which  we  call  continents. 

We  have  all  heard  the  story  of  the  "Lost 
Atlantis,"  a  story  which  was  often  told  by  the 
Greeks.  Some  scientists  believe  that  this  is 
just  a  myth,  but  Dr.  Weigner  says  that  maybe 
this  took  place  before  the  dawn  of  history,  and 
the  story  of  this  occurrence  was  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  until  it  finally 
reached  us. 

It  is  believed  that  millions  of  years  ago, 
after  the  earth  had  split,  that  the  pieces  drifted 
about  until  they  came  to  their  present  positions. 
This  theory  resulted  in  an  expedition  to  the 
far  north  to  determine  the  truth  of  this  belief. 

Two  markers  will  be  placed  at  equal  distances 
apart,  one  in  Greenland,  and  the  other  on  a 
near-by  island.  These  markers  will  be  checked 
constantly  by  some  member  of  the  group.  One 
man  made  the  remark  that  it  would  be  un- 
fortunate if  both  the  islands  were  to  move  in 
the  same  direction  at  the  same  rate  of  speed — 
a  coincidence  which  if  it  were  to  happen,  would 
not  be  of  any  value  in  proving  Dr.  Weigner's 
theory. 

A  scientist  of  England  once  said  the  island 
on  which  Great  Britain  is  situated  had  moved 
two  parallels  in  latitude.  Upon  re-checking 
his  work,  however,  he  found  that  he  had  made 
a  mistake,  and  that  the  numbers  he  had  given 
were  untrue.  He  blamed  this  mistake  to  his 
own  carelessness  in  handling  the  figures. 

— Margie  Howard. 
 0  

Thi  nk  before  you  ink. 
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After  we  had  our  breakfast,  a  woman  named 
Miss  Garry  and  her  brother  came  and  took  us 
down  to  the  depot.  Miss  Garry  got  our  tickets. 
Miss  Garry  and  I  got  on  the  train.  My  father 
stayed  with  us  until  it  was  time  for  the  train 
to  leave. 

On  our  way  from  Lewistown  to  Great  Falls 
we  saw  beautiful  homes  and  hills  covered  with 
young  fir  trees.  There  were  other  kinds  of 
trees,  too.  When  we  got  to  Great  Falls,  we 
had  our  dinner.  We  went  up  town  for  awhile 
because  we  had  an  hour  to  wait.  We  arrived 
in  Great  Falls  at  1  and  the  train  did  not  come 
until  2  o'clock. 

On  the  way  from  Great  Falls  to  Boulder 
we  went  through  two  long  tunnels.  We 
would  be  going  along  and  all  at  once  we  would 
go  into  a  big  tunnel,  and  all  we  could  see 
was  each  other.  It  was  as  dark  as  the  darkest 
night.  We  reached  Boulder  about  12:30  in 
the  morning.  A  man  met  us  in  a  truck  and 
brought  us  to  school.  I  enjoyed  my  trip  on 
the  train  very  much  and  I  hope  I  will  get  to 
go  home  by  train.  I  have  been  here  almost  a 
week.     I  have  many  friends. — Fern  CofTman. 

AFTER   THE  SNOW 

When  we  went  home  on  December  23,  I 
rode  on  the  train  with  Evelyn.  We  live  a 
long  way  from  school.  At  last  we  reached  home, 
and  I  met  my  brother  Bill  when  we  got  off  the 
train.  We  got  into  Evelyn's  father's  car  and 
they  took  me  home  first.  After  my  parents 
greeted  me,  I  went  to  bed  with  Shirley.  The 
next  morning  I  got  up  pretty  early.  I  went 
into  Mom's  bedroom.  I  wondered  if  my  little 
sister,  who  is  two  years  old,  would  recognize 
me  after  my  being  away  so  long.  I  was  mis- 
taken. She  called  my  nickname.  I  dressed 
her  and  we  were  playing  with  her  toys  while 
mother  was  making  the  pan  cakes. 

That  afternoon  Shirley  and  I  decided  to  go 
on  a  Christmas  shopping  trip,  and  we  did  not 
have  much  money.  We  didn't  tell  Mom,  but 
she  gave  us  a  dollar.  Later  in  the  afternoon 
we  came  home  with  a  small  armful  of  presents. 
It  began  to  snow  a  little  late  that  night. 

The  next  morning  we  greeted  each  other 
with  a  "Merry  Christmas."  I  looked  out  of 
the  window  and  saw  a  lot  of  snow  outside.  We 
opened  our  presents  and  I  got  a  book,  a  hankie 
and  a  few  other  things. 

It  became  colder  and  stayed  cold  for  three 
days.  When  the  weather  was  warmer  I  went  up 
town  and  I  crossed  the  Milk  river  on  a  short 
cut.  I  went  to  see  Evelyn  and  I  came  back 
about  4  o'clock.  I  slipped  down  many  times 
and  it  took  me  about  thirty  minutes  to  get  up 
the  steep  bank  of  the  river.  Then  I  walked 
down  the  trail  leading  to  my  house  and  I  saw 
the  houses  were  all  covered  with  snow  and  the 
trees  were  very  bare  with  thick  snow  on  the 
boughs.  I  thought  of  the  poem  "The  First 
Snow  Fall"  written  by  Lowell,  but  I  think  the 
scenery  I  saw  was  the  prettiest  yet.  I  was  very 
near  my  house  and  my  little  sister  was  in  the 
window   watching   for  me   to   come   home.  I 


shook  the  snow  from  my  clothes  and  she  begged 
me  to  sit  down  and  play  with  her  toys.  We 
were  playing  with  the  new  toys  she  got  for 
Christmas  when  Mom  and  Dad  came  in  with 
the  big  feast  we  would  have  for  New  Year's. 

When  I  left  home,  I  saw  the  beautiful 
hills  covered  with  snow. — -Mercedes  Mayberry. 


LIGHTNING 

I  read  in  the  paper  about  lightning.  It  is 
dangerous.     It  kills  many  people. 

Lightning  killed  12  geese  w^hich  were  flying 
over  the  Willamette  river  in  Oregon.  A  fisher- 
man saw  them  fall,  after  a  strong  flash  of 
lightning. 

Lightning  is  one  of  the  most  strange  phe- 
nomena of  nature.  It  usually  makes  a  firey 
streak  across  the  sky,  but  sometimes  it  takes 
the  form  of  a  ball  many  of  which  are  AO  feet 
in  diameter. 

Lightning  causes  fires  in  homes,  and  forests. 
It  'breaks  large  trees  to  pieces  and  often  burns 
them.  It  strikes  the  high  places  first  and  we 
should  stay  away  from  high  ridges  and  tall 
trees  or  tall  barns  during  a  storm.  If  we  are 
alone  in  a  field  it  is  best  to  lie  down.  We 
should  also  stay  away  from  horses  during  a 
lightning  storm. — James  O'Brien. 

TOBOGGANING 

Tobogganing  is  the  sport  of  sliding  down 
snow-covered  hills  or  man-made  ice-shutes  on 
a  toboggan.  A  toboggan  is  a  sled  from  3  to 
8  feet  long  and  2  to  3  feet  wide.  It  is  made  of 
thin  wood  strips  fitted  together  and  curved 
up  at  the  front.  The  name  "Toboggan"  comes 
from  the  Indian  word  tobaakan,  or  sledge. 

A  toboggan  is  used  on  open  hillsides  where  it 
can  travel  on  the  top  crust  of  the  snow. 

Last  Wednesday  afternoon  Fred,  Donald, 
and  I  went  to  find  a  good  toboggan  slide.  We 
found  a  good  place  and  had  many  good  rides. 
We  went  down  the  hill  very  fast.  We  stopped 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  because  the  grass  stuck 
through  the  snow  and  stopped  our  toboggan. 
We  came  home  for  supper. 

The  next  day  we  went  up  again  with  some 
other  boys.  I  carried  a  shovel  and  threw  snow 
over  the  grass  at  the  bottom  of  the  toboggan 
slide  so  we  would  not  stop  so  soon.  I  shovelled 
snow  over  about  75  feet  of  slide. — Bozo  Janich. 

A  BLIZZARD 

A  blizzard  is  a  blinding  snow  storm  carried 
by  a  very  strong  wind  during  low -temperatures. 
In  Montana  blizzards  begin  suddenly  and  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  drops  quickly.  It 
is  very  dissagreeable  outside,  and  all  those  who 
can,  stay  inside.  Many  people  are  caught  on 
the  roads  in  cars  and  some  have  trouble. 

The  cold  freezes  the  water  in  car  engines. 
The  wind  makes  snow  drifts  across  the  road 
and  cars  are  stalled  in  the  drifts.  The  drivers 
cannot  see  the  road  and  sometimes  they  run 
off  the  road  and  tip  over. 

Sometimes  people  are  cut  off  from  towns 
and  homes  and  are  frozen  to  death.  Some 
people  are  lost  in  the  mountains. 

Airplanes  have  to  stay  on  the  ground  during 
storms  and  some  are  lost  before  they  can  land. 
This  winter  three  large  planes  were  lost  during 
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the  Ckristmas  season.  One  plane  fell  in  Utah 
and  has  not  been  found.  It  had  8  passengers. 
A  large  ship  crashed  in  California  and  killed 
1 1  people.  A  mail  plane  struck  a  ridge  in 
Idaho  and  killed  two  pilots. 

Here  at  school  our  rooms  get  cold  during 
blizzards,  and  the  snow  blows  through  the 
cracks  in  doors  and  windows  casings. 

In  many  homes  the  water  pipes  freeze  and 
break,  then  the  water  spoils  plaster,  wall  paper 
and  rugs. 

We  do  not  like  blizzards.  They  make  us  un- 
comfortable and  cause  much  trouble  and  work. 

— Katie  Boggio. 


OUR  BASKETBALL  TEAM 
The  players  on  our  basketball  team  are: 
Captain  Arthur  Sylvester,  right  guard;  Walter 
Chandler,  left  guard;  Teddy  Ohlson,  center; 
James  O'Brien,  left  forward;  and  Edward  Petek, 
right  forward.  We  have  three  substitutes. 
They  are  Richard  MuUins,  Joe  Gill,  and  Dale 
Glasser.  Our  coach  is  Mr.  Noble.  He  has 
taught  us  much  about  passing,  dribbling  and 
shooting. — Edward  Petek. 

MONTANA  IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS 

For  a  long  time,  Montana  was  a  part  of  the 
Louisana  Territory. 

President  Jefferson  sent  two  able  leaders 
and  a  party  to  explore  this  area  and  to  find  a 
new  route  to  the  Pacific.  These  two  men 
were  Lewis  and  Clark. 

After  their  tiring  exploration,  many  people 
migrated  to  Montana  Territory.  They  were 
fur  traders,  gold  prospectors,  missionaries, 
government  surveyors,  scientists,  and  military 
groups. 

In  1862,  gold  was  discovered  in  Grasshopper 
Creek  in  Beaverhead  County.  Many  scattered 
towns  grew  rapidly  in  that  vicinity,  and  one  of 
them  was  Bannack,  the  first  capital  of  Montana 
Territory.  There  was  another  and  richer  gold 
discovery  in  1863.  It  was  in  Alder  Gulch, 
Madison  County.  Many  towns  sprang  up  there 
and  one  of  them  became  the  second  capital, 
Virginia  City. 

Montana  was  the  forty-first  state  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Union.  That  was  in  1889.  Its 
capital  is  Helena.  Montana  is  the  third  largest 
state  in  the  United  States.  It3  nick-name  is  the 
"Treasure  State."- — ^Clarice  Petrick. 

CLOUDS 

A  cloud  is  a  visible  accumulation  of  particles 
of  water  formed  from  the  vapor  in  the  air. 
There  are  several  different  kinds  of  clouds.  They 
are  nimbus,  cumulus,  stratus,  cirrus,  and 
cumulo-nimbus. 

Nimbus  is  a  term  usually  meaning  a  cloi^j 
from  which  rain  or  snow  is  falling  or  may  fail. 
It  consists  of  a  thick  layer  of  dark  clouds 
without  shape  and  with  ragged  edges. 

Th  upper  surface  of  cumulus  clouds  are  dome 
shaped  while  the  base  is  flat.  These  clouds 
have  projections  that  remind  one  of  puffs  of 
smoke.  These  are  sometimes  called  wool-pack 
clouds. 

Cumulus-nimbus  clouds  appear  before  a 
thunderstorm.  They  are  usual  !v  higher  in  the 
air  than  the  two  just  mentioned. 


A  cirrus  cloud  is  a  fleecy  kind  of  cloud  that 
is  very  high,  usually  about  five  miles  above  the 
ground.  They  often  form  a  structure  which 
looks  like  a  huge  feather.  They  do  not  consist 
of  mist  but  of  very  small  ice  crystals  which  are 
formed  because  of  the  great  cold  at  that  height. 

Stratus  clouds  are  the  variety  which  usually 
covers  the  whole  sky  on  dark  days.  They  may 
be  broken  into  packs  by  the  wind  or  by  the 
tops  of  mountains. — Anna  Kombol. 

MATCHES 

A  long  time  ago  matches  were  unknown.  The 
people  were  forced  to  use  very  primitive  methods 
to  make  a  fire.  The  first  fires  were  made  by 
rubbing  two  sticks  together  until  they  became 
hot  enough  to  set  dry  grass  on  fire. 

Some  years  later  it  was  discovered  that  it 
was  possible  to  start  a  fire  by  striking  a  metallic 
stone  against  a  piece  of  flint,  and  letting  the 
sparks  touch  inflammable  material. 

This  crude  fire-making  outfit  was  improved 
later  when  steel  and  iron  came  into  use.  A 
metal  box  called  a  tinder-box  was  made  to 
contain  the  flint,  a  piece  of  steel  and  a  bit  of 
burnt  cloth  called  tinder,  which  was  used  for 
catching  the  spark. 

Some  people  still  felt  that  there  must  be 
a  better  way  for  starting  fires.  In  1850,  a 
Frenchman  made  the  first  match  that  in  any 
way  resembles  those  we  now  use.  It  was  a 
small  stick  with  a  head  made  from  chemicals. 
To  ignite  the  head  it  was  necessary  to  dip  it 
into  a  bottle  of  acid.  The  acid  caused  the  head 
to  burst  into  flame  immediately.  This  was 
much  better  than  the  tinder  box  method,  but 
it  was  bothersome  to  have  a  bottle  of  acid  at 
hand.  This  v.'as  eliminated  by  having  a  little 
bulb  of  acid  attached  to  the  end  of  the  match. 
It  had  to  be  crushed  to  start  the  chemicals 
burning. 

Later,  matches  were  dipped  into  yellow  or 
white  phosphorous.  Yellow  phosphorous, 
is  very  poisonous.  One  grain  of  it  is  sufficient 
to  take  one's  life.  For  this  reason  the  use  of 
phosphorous  is  prohibited. 

It  has  taken  many  years  to  make  our  tiny 
matches  which  are  so  convenient  and  cheap 
today. — Richard  Mullins. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  INVENTIONS 

One  thousand  scientists  and  business  men 
gathered  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  celebrate  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  American 
parent  system.  They  heard  an  aviator  an- 
nounce the  most  important  inventions  and 
their  inventors  from  his  plane. 

Robert  Fulton  was  an  American  who  built 
the  first  steamboat  in  1803.  He  took  the  boat 
up  the  Hudson  river  in  1807. 

Eli  Whitney  invented  the  cotton  gin  in  1893. 
The  cotton  gin  was  a  machine  to  separate  cotton 
from  it  seeds. 

Samuel  Morse  was  the  American  who  in- 
vented the  first  telegraph  in  1871.  The  tele- 
graph code  is  named  after  him. 

Charles  Goodyear  invented  vulcanized 
rubber  in  1839.  Vulcanized  rubber  is  elastic 
and  very  durable. 

Cyrus  Hall  McCormick  invented  the  grain 
reaper  which  is  used  to  harvest  grain. 
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Elias  Howe  was  the  inventor  of  the  sewing 
machine.  The  first  machine  used  in  1846 
was  driven  by  hand. 

George  Westinghouse  invented  the  air  brake 
in  1867.  Air  brakes  are  very  important  to 
stop  trains  and  big  busses  and  trucks. 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  was  the  inventor 
of  the  telephone.  Sound  first  traveled  over 
wires   by   electricity   in  1875. 

We  owe  our  tribute  to  Thomas  Edison  who 
has  given  us  the  electric  light,  the  phonograph, 
the  moving  pictures,  and  many  other  devices 
from  1847  to  1931. 

Ottmar  Mergenthaler  was  the  man  who  in- 
vented the  linotype  which  makes  fast  news 
publication  possible. 

Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  invented  the 
first  motor  driven  plane  in  1903. 

— Arthur  Sylvester. 

THE  FIRST  HARVEST 

Last  year  there  was  a  bad  drought  in  northern 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  The 
crops  were  destroyed.  Nearly  every  farmer  was 
in  want  and  helpless.  Our  government  sent 
about  200  families  to  the  Matanusha  Valley  in 
Alaska  to  establish  new  homes. 

The  farmers  had  a  hard  time  at  their  new 
location,  clearing  up  the  land,  cutting  down 
trees  and  building  houses. 

They  planted  seeds  last  spring  and  last  fall 
they  harvested  the  most  amazing  vegetables  and 
fruits.  This  was  their  first  harvest.  They  held 
an  autumn  fair  at  the  Matanusha  Valley.  The 
heads  of  cabbage  were  very  large  and  some 
weighed  18  pounds.  There  were  turnips  about 
the  same  size  as  a  man's  head  and  carrots  were 
as  long  as  a  child's  arm.  The  peas  grew  in 
fat,  long  pods  and  the  vines  were  eight  feet 
long.  They  remind  us  of  Jack's  beanstalk. 
Strawberries,  almost  as  big  as  peaches,  were 
grown,  too.  All  the  fruits  grown  were  much 
larger  than  those  grown  in  the  United  States. 

The  sun  shines  in  that  northern  valley  all 
day  and  night  and  plenty  of  rain  fell  on  the 
farms  this  summer.  The  crops  grew  about  three 
times  as  fast  as  they  do  here.  There  were  only 
130  warm  days  last  summer,  but  the  fast  growth 
allowed  good  crops.  The  vegetables  grew  so 
fast  they  were  watery  and  did  not  taste  the  same 
as  the  slow  growing  vegetables.  One  farmer  had 
large  potatoes  and  he  got  400  bushels  to  an 
acre. 

There  are  many  more  families  who  want  ro 
go  to  Alaska  to  start  new  farms.  About  3.000 
families  are  on  the  government  waiting  list. 
Most  of  the  families  will  have  to  wait  for  there 
is  room  now  for  only  40  more  in  the  valley. 

— Clarice  Petrick. 

OXIDATION 

Oxidation  is  the  process  which  results  when 
oxygen  combines  with  other  substances.  It  may 
combine  with  other  gases  such  as  carbon  and 
hydrogen.  The  substances  with  which  the 
oxygen  unites  is  said  to  be  oxidized.  To  burn 
a  match  is  to  oxidize  the  wood  in  the  match. 

There  are  three  different  kinds  of  oxidation. 
They  are  combustion,  explosion,  and  rusting 
or  decay.     When  a  substance  decays  or  rusts 


as  in  wood  or  iron,  we  say  there  is  slow  oxida- 
tion. When  oxidation  becomes  so  great  the 
substance  bursts  into  flame  we  say  there  is  com- 
bustion. When  some  substance  such  as  gun- 
powder and  phosphorous  burn  very  rapidly 
and  explodes,  we  say  an  explosion  has  taken 
place. 

Oxidation  takes  place  in  our  body.  The  food 
we  eat  is  oxidized  to  form  heat  and  energy 
for  the  body  cells. — Florence  Reinke. 

CARBON  DIOXIDE 

Carbon  Dioxide  is  a  gas  which  is  commonly 
found  in  the  air.  It  is  colorless,  odorless,  and 
tasteless.  It  is  thrown  out  of  the  lungs  of 
animals  during  exhalation. 

We  wanted  to  produce  some  carboii  dioxide 
gas  so  we  set  up  an  apparatus  in  the  laboratory. 
We  put  some  marble  chips  in  a  small  flask. 
Then  we  fitted  a  two-holed  rubber  stopper  to 
the  flask.  We  pushed  a  glass  funnel  through 
one  hole  so  that  the  stem  reached  almost  to  the 
bottom  of  the  flask.  Then  we  inserted  a  bent 
glass  tube  into  the  other  hole  and  attached  a 
rubber  tube  to  it.  We  put  the  loose  end  of 
the  tube  below  the  water  surface  in  a  large 
beaker,  so  we  could  collect  the  gas  under  water 
and  not  lose  it. 

We  poured  enough  water  into  the  flask  to 
cover  the  marble  and  the  end  of  the  funnel. 
When  the  water  entered  the  flask  some  air  was 
driven  out  of  the  flask.  It  bubbled  up  through 
the  water  in  the  beaker.  This  proved  that  two 
substances  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at 
the  same  time. 

We  now  poured  a  little  dilute  Hydrochloric 
acid  into  the  funnel.  The  acid  reacted  vigorous- 
ly with  the  marble  to  produce  carbon  dioxide. 
The  carbon  dioxide  gas  filled  the  flask  and  drove 
the  air  out  of  the  flask.  As  the  air  was  driven 
out  of  the  flask  it  bubbled  through  the  water 
into  the  large  beaker.  When  the  air  was  all 
out  of  the  flask  carbon  dioxide  gas  continued 
to  escape  from  the  flask. 

We  submerged  a  small  beaker  in  the  large 
beaker  and  allowed  it  to  fill  with  water.  When 
it  was  full  of  water  we  inverted  it  and  held  it 
over  the  end  of  the  rubber  tubing.  The  gas 
bubbles  rose  in  the  small  beaker  and  drove  the 
water  out  again  showing  that  two  substances 
cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time. 
When  the  small  beaker  was  filled  with  gas 
we  took  it  from  the  water  and  inserted  a  burn- 
ing match  into  it.  The  flame  was  quickly  ex- 
tinguished. We  did  this  several  times.  Then  we 
inserted  a  flaming  match  into  a  beaker  of  ordi- 
nary air.  The  match  continued  to  burn.  This 
test  indicates  that  carbon  dioxide  will  not  sup- 
port combustion. — Richard  MuUins. 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY 

The  Salvation  Army  is  an  international  reli- 
gious and  social  welfare  organization.  It  was 
founded  by  William  Booth  in  London,  England, 
in  1865,  but  was  not  known  by  that  name  until 
1878.  In  March,  1880,  the  work  in  the  United 
States  was  commenced  by  George  Scott  Ralton 
and  seven  women.  Now  the  Salvation  Army 
flag  flies  in  86  countries. 

The  head  of  the  Salvation  Army  is  known  as 
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the  general.  The  government  is  very  much 
like  military  government.  Evangeline  Booth, 
daughter  of  the  founder,  is  the  commanding 
officer.  America  is  divided  into  four  territories 
with  a  commissioner  at  the  head  of  each.  These 
territories  are  known  as  the  Eastern,  which  has 
its  headquarters  at  New  York  City;  the  Central, 
at  Chicago;  the  Western,  at  San  Francisco;  and 
the  Southern,  at  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

The  Salvation  Army  helps  many  helpless 
needy  people.  It  also  helps  paroled  prisoners 
and  others  to  get  work. — MoUie  Sweet. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  LANGUAGE 

Language  is  one  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects that  we  can  study.  It  helps  us  to  express 
our  thoughts  to  other  people.  It  makes  it  easier 
for  us  to  learn  other  subjects.  Without  it  we 
would  not  be  able  to  read  books,  magazines,  or 
papers  of  any  kind.  It  helps  to  make  friends 
and  the  better  we  use  language  the  more  in- 
teresting we  become. 

There  are  many  different  languages.  We  use 
the   English   language.  — Mollie  Sweet. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  FLAG 

The  President's  flag  is  blue  with  a  bronze 
seal.  There  is  a  white  star  in  each  corner.  The 
design  of  the  seal  may  be  seen  in  the  floor  of 
the  entrance  corridor  of  the  White  House. 

Whenever  the  President  enters  or  visits  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States,  his  flag  is  put  up 
immediately  and  left  flying  as  long  as  he  is 
on  board.  When  he  starts  a  journey,  he  usually 
directs  that  his  flag  be  flown  over  the  bow  of 
his  barge. 

When  other  American  vessels  meet  the  Presi- 
dent's ship,  their  band  starts  to  play  the  National 
Anthem  as  the  officers  and  men  salute. 

— Florence  Reinke. 

BASKETBALL 

Basketball  was  invented  by  Dr.  James 
Naismith  in  the  winter  of  1891.  It  was  first 
played  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  of  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

At  this  college  many  of  the  young  men 
were  in  need  of  active  physical  exercise.  The 
active  out-door  games  were  too  rough  to  be 
played  indoors.  It  was  rather  hard  to  make 
them  interested  in  gymnasium  work  so  basket- 
ball was  invented.  The  idea  of  the  game  was 
derived  from  a  game  played  in  the  boyhood 
days  of  Dr.  Naismith.  It  was  called  "Duck 
on  the  Pond."  A  stone  was  used  instead  of  a 
ball. 

Now  basketball  is  played  by  millions  of  young 
people.  It  was  entered  as  one  of  the  games  in 
the  Olympics,  at  Berlin  in  1936.  Many  tour- 
naments are  held  each  year.  Trophies  and 
other  prizes  are  given  to  the  winning  teams. 

— Teddy  Ohlson. 

OCEAN  WAVES 

Those  who  have  watched  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  at  play  or  who  have  seen  or  heard  of 
huge  cargoes  wrecked  by  ocean  waves  as  they 
dash  madly  one  after  another  in  a  violent 
storm,  probably  wonder  what  caj::s  these  waves. 
It  seems  hard  to  understand  how  a  storm  can 


effect  the  surface  of  the  sea  to  such  an  extent. 

What  really  causes  these  waves  is  the  wind. 
The  wind  is  never  a  perfectly  smooth  flow  of 
air,  but  is  always  full  of  air  currents  or  eddies 
which    causes    considerable    vertical  motion. 

The  unequal  pressures  which  level  water 
surfaces  are  constantly  subjected  to,  result  in 
a  series  of  small  waves  as  the  air  passes  over. 
These  waves  increase  the  turbulence  of  the 
wind  by  opposing  obstructions  to  it.  This 
increase  the  size  of  the  waves. 

On  the  open  sea,  waves  do  not  carry  the  water 
surface  far  even  though  they  do  appear  to  do 
so.  It  is  merely  the  form  of  it  which  travels 
along  the  surface.  More  than  two  system  of 
waves  often  traverse  the  sea  at  the  same  time 
in  different  direction.  When  two  of  these 
intersect,  they  produce  a  larger  wave. 

Waves  run  in  series  and  the  combining  of 
two  or  more  waves  of  different  series  leads  to 
an  endless  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes.  Two 
waves  crossing  each  other  have  been  known 
to  send  a  peak  of  water  to  a  height  of  fifty  or 
fifty-five  feet.  On  the  Atlantic,  storm  waves 
have  been  estimated  to  have  reached  a  height 
of  eighty  or  ninety  feet,  while  the  longest  wave 
measured  with  reasonable  accuracy  was  2,700 
feet. 

Waves  wage  war  against  beaches  and  shores. 
They  batter  and  undermine  buildings,  jetties 
and  wharves. — Mae  Ward. 

TIBET 

Tibet  is  located  on  the  southeastern  border 
of  India.  Lhasa,  often  referred  to  as  "The 
Forbidden  City,"  is  its  largest  city.  It  has  a 
population  of  about  40,000  people  of  which 
about  16,000  are  priests,  or  monks  who  are 
called  lamas.  They  live  in  large  monastaries 
called  lamaseries  like  the  monks  of  this  country. 

Tibet  has  closed  its  doors  to  all  missionaries 
and  foreigners  due  chiefly  to  the  influence  of 
the  priests.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  visit  the  country  because  it  is  guarded 
so  closely. 

The  climate  in  Tibet  is  cold  and  the  winters 
are  unbearable  except  to  those  who  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  it.  The  summers  are  very 
short.  It  often  snows  in  July.  August  is  the 
period  of  rain  and  hail  storms. 

Tibet  is  a  beautiful  country  and  its  capital 
city  is  Lhasa.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  city  in 
Tibet.  Its  streets  are  broad  and  are  kept  very 
clean.    The  buildings  are  well  built  and  roomy. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  Lhasa  is  the 
great  Potala,  winter  palace  of  the  Dalai  Lama, 
ruler  of  all  the  other  lamas  or  priests.  It  is 
lighted  by  hydro-electric  lights  and  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  the 
world. 

The  people  who  live  in  Tibet  are  usually 
about  five  feet,  five  inches  tall.  They  have 
wavy  hair,  brown  or  hazel  eyes,  and  their 
skin  ranges  from  a  tawny  brown  to  white.  They 
usually  have  a  scant  beard  and  their  noses  are 
rather  flat.  They  are  a  very  hardy  race  but 
superstitious  and  of  low  morals.  They  are 
very  skillful  weavers,  potters,  and  metal  workers. 

When  these  people  meet  a  foreigner  or 
nobleman  they  stick  out  their  tongues  and  hold 
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them  there  for  a  second  or  tv/o.  This  is  their 
polite  way  of  saying  "hello." 

Their  food  consists  mainly  of  sugared  rice, 
soup  made  from  mutton  and  vegetables  highly 
seasoned  with  spices.  Buttered  tea  is  their 
favorite   beverage. — Borghild  Vasend. 

— — 0  
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GIRLS'  ITEMS 

Borghild  Vasend,  Reporter 


Lois  Eby  has  returned  to  school  late.  We 
understand  she  was  ill.  We  hope  she  will  soon 
catch  up  with  her  class. 

Mr.  MuUins  invited  the  advanced  girls  to  the 
basketball  games  played  in  the  Boulder  H.  S. 
gym  on  January  15.    We  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

Annie  and  Frances  Kombol,  Mollie  Sweet  and 
Eunice  Brandt  spent  Sunday  afternoon  at  the 
Watts'  home.  A  turkey  and  the  trimmings  were 
enjoyed. 

Due  to  illness  Victoria  Herbold  and  Lorna 
Peterson  were  obliged  to  remain  at  home 
another  week  after  the  Christmas  vacation 
ended. 

Florence  Reinke  is  all  agog  over  the  new 
refrigerator  installed  in  her  home.  She  says 
she  thinks  ice-cream  will  keep  for  a  while  in 
her  home  now,  unless  her  digestive  system 
gets  too  active. 

Reuben  Vassend  has  just  written  a  letter  to 
his  sister  Borghild.  Reuben  was  a  second  grade 
pupil  last  year.  He  is  attending  the  public 
schools  this  year.  He  says  he  would  like  to  see 
his  friends  in  Boulder. 

Fern  Coffman  is  our  newest  student.  She 
began  school  shortly  after  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. Fern  attended  a  public  school  last  year. 
She  contracted  spina!  meningitis  last  summer 
which  coused  her  deafness.  She  is  in  the  sixth 
grade  and  says  she  likes  school  fine. 

Word  was  received  this  week  of  the  marriage 
of  Miss  Ruby  Girard,  a  former  student  of  the 
department  for  the  blind.  Ruby  attended 
school  last  year.  She  has  married  Mr.  La  Verne 
Huckaba,  a  Whitehall  High  School  student. 
The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  in  Deer 
Lodge.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huckaba  are  residing 
in  Missoula  at  present.  We  all  wish  them  a 
long  and  succeesful  married  life. 

Mae  Ward  and  Borghild  Vasend  entertained 
a  group  of  eight  of  the  older  girls  at  a 
Christmas  party  shortly  before  the  holidays. 
A  beautifully  decorated  tree  with  a  gift  for 
each  girl,  and  a  dainty  lunch  consisting  of  ice 
cream  and  cake  were  the  main  attractions. 
Those  present  were  Florence  Reinke,  Mollie 
Sweet,  Adele  Mudro,  Eunice  Brandt,  Annie 
Kombol,  Florence  Smith,  Edythe  Johnson, 
Clarice  Petrick  and  the  hostesses. 


BOYS'  ITEMS 

Edward  Petek,  Reporter 
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Harry  Britzius  is  still  out  of  school.  We 
hope  he  is  able  to  return  soon. 

Teddy  Ohlson  is  in  the  hospital.  He  has 
had  pneumonia.     He  is  improving. 

Buddy  Evans  returned  to  school  late  after 
the  holidays.    He  has  missed  much  school  work. 

Edward  Petek  is  making  an  end  table.  Arthur 
Sylvester  is  making  a  six  legged  table.  They 
will  finish  their  work  this  week. 

Richard  Mullins  received  a  pair  of  racer 
ice  skates  from  his  mother  yesterday.  He  was 
very  much  pleased  to  receive  them. 

Joe  Gill  made  a  toboggan  for  our  boys 
yesterday.  We  will  go  up  to  the  hills  tomorrow 
afternoon.     We  expect  to  have  some  fun. 

Eddie  Lappin's  uncle  died  at  his  home  on 
the  3rd  of  January.  Eddie  went  home  to 
attend  the  funeral.     We  were  sorry  for  him. 

We  saw  the  Boulder  High  School  boys  play 
with  Twin  Bridges  High  School.  Boulder 
defeated  them  21  to  20.  The  game  was  very 
exciting.     We  were  much  interested  in  it. 

This  month  we  have  had  some  very  cold 
weather.  It  has  been  30  below  zero.  There 
are  many  snow  drifts  around  our  school.  The 
men  have  used  the  caterpillar  tractor  to  clear 
the  drifts  from  the  roads. 

Tommy  Bailey  was  called  home  because  of 
his  uncle's  death.  The  uncle  was  killed  in  a 
mine  accident.  Tommy  returned  to  school  but 
he  was  called  home  again  because  of  the  death 
of  his  grandfather.  We  think  he  has  had  his 
share  of  bad  luck. 

Our  basketball  team  went  to  the  Boulder 
High  School  gym  on  the  14th  of  January. 
We  played  with  the  Townsend  High  School 
boys.  We  were  outplayed  33  to  9.  We  missed 
many  baskets  during  the  first  half,  but  played 
on  even  terms  the  second  half. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  P.  H. 
Brown  Society  was  held  in  the  Chapel  in 
Saturday  evening,  January.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  Teddy  Ohlson.  After  the 
roll  call  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  approved.  The  program  was  as 
follows: . 

Story  Florence  Reinke 

Riddles  ....  Robert  Rummell 
Debate — Resolved  that  the  saving  of  money 
brings  more  pleasure  and  happiness  than 
spending  it. 

The  debate  was  judged  by  Miss  Sadie  Lillard 
Miss  Florence  Reinke  and  Mr.  Arthur  Sylvester. 
The  decision  was  awarded  to  the  negative  side. 
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Conducted  by  the  Teachers 


THE  MITTEN  SONG 

"Thumbs  in  the  thumb-place, 

Fingers  all  together!" 

This  is  the  song 

We  sing  in  mitten-weather. 

When  it  is  cold 

It  doesn't  matter  whether 

Mittens  are  wool 

Or  made  of  finest  leather 

This  is  the  song 

We  sing  in  mitten-weather: 

"Thumbs  in  the  thumb-place, 

Fingers  all  together!" 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

Penguins  are  queer  birds. 
Eskimoes  live  in  the  Far  North. 
Kayaks  are  Eskimo  boats. 
Icicles  are  frozen  water. 
Snowflakes  are  beautiful  shapes. 
Polar  bears  are  white. 

Icebergs  are  huge  mountains  of  ice  that  float  in  the  ocean. 
Huskies  are  Eskimo  dogs. 


RIDDLES 


I  carry  a  trunk. 
I  live  at  the  zoo. 
Do  I  like  peanuts? 
Indeed  I  do! 

Draw  what  I  am. 
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I  work  for  Uncle  Sam. 
And  carry  a  pack. 
I  deliver  letters. 
Out  of  my  sack. 
What  am  I? 

I  am  a  hero  of  the  air. 
I  flew  across  the  sea. 
I  landed  on  the  shores  of  France. 
I'm  sure  you  all  know  mel 
:  Who  am  I? 

w  n 

GOOD  HEALTH 

I  like  oranges,  figs  and  dates; 

That's  why  good  health  upon  me  waits, 

I  wash  my  hands  before  I  eat. 

And  try  to  keep  both  clean  and  neat. 

I  drink  a  glass  of  milk  each  day. 

And  take  my  rest  the  proper  way. 

At  night  I  let  the  fresh  air  in; 

For  that's  the  Vv^ay  good  health  to  win. 

— Selected. 
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THE  ONE  DOLL 

Santa  Claus  brought  Louise  a  large  doll  for  Christmas.  It  had  yellow 
hair  and  blue  eyes.  It  could  say,  "Mama."  Louise  liked  to  play  with  it. 
One  day  she  tried  to  give  it  some  milk.  The  milk  spilled  on  the  doll's  dress. 
Louise  washed  the  dress  and  hung  it  on  the  line. 

W        Ir-  m 

TEDDY  BEARS 

Do  you  have  a  toy  Teddy  Bear? 

Real  Teddy  bears  live  far  away  in  Australia.  The  true  name  of  this 
animal  is  "koala." 

The  koala  has  gray  fur  and  a  black  nose.    It  is  about  two  feet  tall. 

Koalas  climb  trees.  They  eat  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  The  mother  koala 
carries  her  baby  on  her  back.    They  look  very  cute. 
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